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WHAT WILL HIGHER EDUCATION DO FOR THE NURSE 
IN PRIVATE PRACTICE? 

Bkoadly speaking, we have only to study the effect of education as 
a factor in the advance of the world’s civilization, and then to consider 
it in its relation to the growth and development of almost any one line 
of special work, to be convinced that with higher education for nurses 
all nurses will feel the benefit of the advance, whether engaged in hospital 
work or private nursing. 

Taking the medical profession, for instance, as an example, because 
medicine and nursing are nearest and most dependent upon each other, 
although very different, we find, going back to the beginning of things, 
men in every land who professed to heal the sick. History cannot tell 
when or where the medical idea originated more than to show that in the 
most primitive times certain laws governing health and disease were rec¬ 
ognized, but the progress of medicine can be traced with the growth of 
intelligence and the march of civilization all the world over. 

Less than two hundred years ago medical men and barbers were 
classed together in England. The barbers did much of the surgery before 
that period. During the reign of George II. the two occupations were 
separated. By education and organization the medical profession has 
come to be what it is to-day, a great body of self-governed men, regulat¬ 
ing the education of their members and controlling the laws by which 
the practice of medicine is carried on. 

From the social status of a barber they now rank with the first in 
every country, and are given that respect and recognition which the 
world gives only to culture and knowledge. But even with so much 
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accomplished they are not resting, but are still pressing on to bring the 
great rank and file in their midst up to a higher standard. Education 
has been the great factor upon which progress in medicine has been based 
in the past, and education is the influence upon which it depends for 
advancement in the future. It is well to read the history of medicine as 
given in any standard encyclopaedia in order to appreciate the difficulties 
and obstacles which have been overcome in the centuries that are gone 
in order to fully appreciate the attainments of the men of to-day. 

Now let us take the same broad view of nursing, leaving out of the 
discussion the sisterhoods and going back only to the conditions that we 
know existed fifty years or more ago, because a complete history of nurs¬ 
ing has never been written and the subject can only be touched upon 
briefly at this time. 

Fifty years ago the women who were the nurses in the hospitals and 
homes of England and America were of the lowest classes of society. 
History tells us that to be a nurse was to be considered a dissolute woman. 
We are inclined to believe that they were not all of this kind, however, but 
that the good among them were judged by the bad, a habit of thought on 
the part of the public not yet altogether extinct. However that may 
have been, the public looked upon them as a disreputable and vicious class 
of people, and considered it a calamity to have to employ one of them. 

Florence Nightingale’s gift to humanity was the educational idea 
applied to nursing—the training-school idea it is commonly called. She 
recognized the fact that in no way could respectable, intelligent, and 
kindly women be induced to go into the hospital and supplant the disso¬ 
lute class then making up the nursing staff but by placing hospital nurs¬ 
ing upon an educational basis, and improving the social status of the 
educated—or trained—nurse. Substitute the word educated for trained, 
and we find that all of our progress is based upon it. 

The training-school idea was fostered and developed in the first place 
by philanthropists, and mostly by women philanthropists. We should 
always bear in mind the fact that in the beginning medical men were 
opposed to the idea of education—or training—for nurses. 

After a time nurses themselves began to have ideas about the educa¬ 
tion of their own members. Judging by what it has accomplished under 
the crude and chaotic conditions of its first period, they are led to believe 
that with a better system of preliminary and practical education the 
position of nurses may improve still more, and their services be made 
more valuable and more acceptable to the public which employs them. 
In this nursing is following the lines of medicine. The idea has come 
as the natural result of experience and knowledge. Nurses are looking 
towards a controlling voice in nursing education, depending upon higher 
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education, with closer organization, to do for nursing what it has done 
for medicine, make better nurses and give them a better social standing. 

IN THE HOSPITAL. 

The pupil in training under the new order of things already works 
shorter hours. Fourteen hours as an ordinary day’s work in the years 
gone by has given place to ten, to nine, to eight in schools of the leading 
class. Already in a few schools the theory is taught in a time set apart 
from the practical work. The pupil understands something of what nurs¬ 
ing is before she is placed in a ward of sick people. She knows how, for 
instance, to change the sheet under a helpless person when she is told for 
the first time to do it for an extreme case of typhoid, thus being saved 
much nervous strain herself and giving better service to the patient. 
When she is called upon to help serve the breakfast in a busy ward, she 
knows how to arrange the dishes on the tray, how to keep the food warm, 
and she does not have to be told that No. 6 with a temperature of 104° 
is not to have steak and baked potatoes. Any practical nurse can apply 
the principle and judge without our help of how the preliminary training, 
which is one step towards higher education, will make the life in the 
hospital less wearing. When it comes to the actual nursing work, it will 
be just as hard from a physical stand-point, but the nervous strain will 
be less, the hours shorter, and the work easier because better understood. 

IN PRIVATE WORK. 

In private practice her work will be easier because she will know 
better how to do it; it will be more agreeable, because she will be ac¬ 
corded that consideration that the world gives to education. That rem¬ 
nant of prejudice still lingering in the public mind because of the kind 
of women who were the nurses fifty years ago will have entirely given way, 
because nursing will be recognized as a profession, with standards of edu¬ 
cation regulated by the State through a universal system of registration. 

Nursing will never be easy, and the kind of service which is given 
when a life-and-death struggle has to be fought can never be paid for in 
money alone. If the nurse does not feel it a privilege to have been the 
means of saving a life or of alleviating suffering, then there is something 
wrong in the spirit of her work, and she had much better engage in some 
occupation that deals with things and not with human life. 

WHERE IMPROVEMENT IS SEEN. 

It was a common thing in the experience of the pioneer nurse in 
private practice to be asked to take her meals in the kitchen with the 
servants; it is a rare occurrence to-day. 
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It was not unusual after a hard night’s work to find waiting only 
the remnants of the family breakfast, cold and uninviting. Such thought¬ 
less neglect of the comfort of a nurse is a great exception in our Ameri¬ 
can homes at this time. Each generation will have fewer of unpleasant 
experiences of this kind as time goes on, until finally they will be known 
only as traditions. 

By a slow process of evolution the public will have learned to think 
of nurses as members of a profession, and there will be no question in 
regard to the social position that they are to occupy in the home. 

THE QUESTION OF COMPENSATION. 

We are inclined to believe that no one can predict what nurses will 
be paid fifty years from now. Twenty-five years ago the regular charge 
per week for graduates of the leading schools was fifteen dollars. To-day 
from twenty-one to twenty-five is the common charge. Education has 
improved the financial status of nurses thus far. If nursing becomes 
of less value to the public, it will be because of a backward step on the 
part of the nurses themselves. 

Nurses come from the same kind of homes, with the same school 
advantages, as school-teachers, book-keepers, stenographers, and clerks. 
On an average they are much better paid. To compare what they earn 
with wages paid to men is unfair, because woman’s work, even when supe¬ 
rior in quality, is never paid for in the same proportion as the work of 
men. That a cook in a hospital is better paid than a head nurse is simply 
a matter of supply and demand. Cooking has gone out of fashion just 
now, and a really good woman who is a reliable cook can command most 
any price for her services because there is little competition for her 
place, while in nursing the number is large, and if one does not care to 
fill a head nurse’s position at thirty dollars per month, there are always 
those who will. 

But there is another point of view of the salary paid a head nurse. 
At the very least such positions are worth in board not less than thirty 
dollars and in laundry at least ten dollars per month, so that in reality 
the position compares favorably with one outside paying seventy dollars 
per month, and we doubt if the woman earning seventy dollars and pay¬ 
ing all her living expenses, car-fare included, and for the wear and tear 
on her street clothing, saves as much at the end of the year as the head 
nurse on a salary of thirty dollars who works not more than twelve hours 
and is kept warm and clean and is fed without any conscious effort on 
her own part. 

THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 

The duty of the hour that is to help forward higher education is for 
nurses to come more and more into closer organization. Small groups of 
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women working alone will accomplish little towards this end, but a great, 
united body becomes a power before which obstacles seem to fade away. 
To strengthen our organization and to become more closely united is a 
duty which lies immediately in our path. 

There are many sides to the question of what education will do for 
the nurse. We have touched only upon a few points, and do not profess 
to have exhausted the subject. We will say in conclusion that while the 
nurse of the immediate present may not be conscious of the influence of 
education, those things that she finds satisfactory in her life have come 
to her through its influence, and it is her duty to do her part in making 
life better for the nurses who are to take up the work when her own 
nursing life is ended. 


CAN THE TRAINED NURSES OF THIS COUNTRY BE 
LACKING IN PATRIOTISM? 

In the March issue of the Journal of the present year can be found 
the details of a plan to open in the Surgeon-General’s office a list of 
properly trained and endorsed nurses who would be willing to serve in 
time of war or other national emergency. 

It is there clearly stated that those constituting this list were not 
expected to assume any obligations to the government other than an 
expression of their willingness to respond to a call in an emergency, and 
to report their addresses and the condition of their health on the first of 
January and July of each year. 

Simultaneously with the making public of the plan a personal letter 
was sent from the Surgeon-General’s office to a large number of the 
superintendents of the more prominent training-schools asking their opin¬ 
ion of the scheme and their cooperation. Without exception all replied, 
heartily endorsing the idea, and promising every possible assistance in 
securing a large and efficient body of "eligible volunteer nurses.” The 
superintendents surely did their duty, some sending lists of their very best 
graduates, while others referred the matter to their alumnas associations. 
To all of those whose names were thus sent in blanks were forwarded as 
promptly as possible. Whether there could have been anything in these 
which was not understood by the nurses is not known. It is known, how¬ 
ever, that the blanks were identical with those approved by the Surgeon- 
General and which are in use for applicants to the Army Nurse Corps. 

Incredible as it may seem, out of all the blanks sent out only six 
have been returned during the six months which have intervened! 
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Out of the thousands of nurses in the length and breadth of this 
great country only six have thought it worth their while to enroll their 
names for service in their country’s need! 

What a contrast to the blazing patriotism of our little brown sisters 
over in Japan. Of them it is told that when news is received of the death 
in battle of father, brother, son, or husband, the dwelling is immediately 
put in gala dress and the bereaved (?) summon the village to rejoice 
with them for the surpassing glory of having been permitted to furnish 
one to give his life for their beloved country. 

And yet no one for a moment can doubt that were the peace of our 
country assailed the Surgeon-General’s Office would be besieged by appli¬ 
cants for duty in the hospitals. Indeed, this has already been demon¬ 
strated by the splendid response at the beginning of the Spanish-American 
War, when thousands of nurses stood ready to do their duty in whatever 
way called. 

The importance of making such a list as is proposed is, that in the 
leisure of the present time there is ample opportunity to avoid the enroll¬ 
ment of undesirable women, who, under the pressure of war conditions 
or through political influence, might obtain entrance to the nurse corps 
and by their unwomanly conduct bring discredit upon the entire nurs¬ 
ing department. It is to avoid the possibility of the adventuress class 
gaining admission to the army that a waiting list is proposed, and also 
to prevent the wild confusion which prevailed in our last war experience. 
The public is so constituted that the splendid work of the many is lost 
sight of and forgotten while the scandal or smut on the few is remem¬ 
bered. This careful selection of those who would be sent in time of need 
should be a matter of vital concern to every nurse in the country. 

We would say to the trained nurses of our country to-day, “ In time 
of peace, prepare for war.” Now is the accepted time, and the necessity 
for prompt action is upon us in order that with as little delay as possible 
a list may be made which shall worthily bear testimony to the patriotism 
which we know burns in the heart of every true American nurse. 

Even though a call to war should never come, there is an all-suffi¬ 
cient compensation in the consciousness that “ They also serve who stand 
and wait.” 

We believe this failure to meet the call to duty is purely a matter 
of procrastination. Let every nurse who loves her country, who realizes 
her duty to suffering humanity, who respects her profession, act at once, 
and make the “ Eligible Volunteer List” of the Army Nurse Corps some¬ 
thing that we may be proud of, rather than a reflection upon our pa¬ 
triotism. 
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THE FUND FOR THE ECONOMICS COURSE 

To those who are soliciting for the endowment fund for the Course 
in Hospital Economics w r e want to say that a feeble effort will leave the 
conditions just where they were at the close of last year. There are bills 
left over to be paid and the regular expenses of the coming year to be 
met before money can be put one side for a permanent fund. For this 
reason the effort must be vigorous and prolonged that a really substantial 
fund may be raised, enough to carry along the work for the present, and 
provide a nucleus for future nurses to build upon. 

The amount reported this month does not cover all that has been 
subscribed. We know of a number of collectors who are waiting to com¬ 
plete the canvass of their districts before turning in the money, and while 
this will amount to the same thing in the end, it would be more interest¬ 
ing, and perhaps more of an inspiration to others, if the lists were longer 
month by month. 

We want to repeat our suggestion to the organizations made last 
month, that this subject shall be placed in the hands of a special com¬ 
mittee whose duty it shall be to report each month on the progress of the 
course and the fund, and who shall solicit from the members at every 
meeting. 

As we write, from our window we see a nurse passing with a patient, 
a woman of much wealth, but the dress of the nurse is in every detail 
quite as stylish and apparently as costly as that of the patient. As she 
raises her skirt her boots are as trim, the embroidery on her white petti¬ 
coat as deep, and her furs as handsome as those worn by the woman she 
serves. By an economy so slight that she would hardly feel it, she could 
easily contribute one day’s earnings for the lasting benefit of future 
generations of nurses, but we doubt if she ever gives a thought or a penny 
to the uplifting of her profession. It is the poorer woman with someone 
dependent upon her, who knows the meaning of sacrifice, who will give 
this year, and give again next year if necessary, with a feeling of thank¬ 
fulness that she has the money to spare. 

The women who have never thought about the future of their pro¬ 
fession must be educated, and they can only be reached by the organi¬ 
zations. 

Philanthropy is a product of civilization. It is born of intelligence 
and an appreciation of the needs of others. As a professon, let us not be 
behind the age in which we live in showing a true spirit of philanthropy. 
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PEOGEESS OF STATE EEGISTBATION 

The California State Nurses held a meeting on October 4, at which 
time the first draft of the bill to be presented to the Legislature this win¬ 
ter was discussed. The Secretary, Miss McCarthy, has been delegated to 
make a tour of the southern part of the State to submit the bill for dis¬ 
cussion to the different groups of nurses, so that all may be familiar with 
it and be given an opportunity to express their views. As only a com¬ 
paratively small number can attend a State meeting this plan strikes us 
as being exceedingly practical and one that may well be followed in other 
States. The name of the association journal, of which mention was 
made last month, is to be changed to the Nurses’ Journal of the Pacific 
Coast, and it is to be enlarged to regular magazine size, with the subscrip¬ 
tion price increased from sixty cents to one dollar. 

The Indiana State Nurses’ Association has a bill now under con¬ 
sideration which will be presented to the next meeting of the Legislature. 

In Massachusetts committee work has commenced and a new cam¬ 
paign is being planned, the members feeling confident of success in pass¬ 
ing a bill the coming winter. 

The Pennsylvania State meeting was held in Philadelphia late in 
the month, October 26, 27, 28, but will be reported fully in December. 

The New York meeting was one of the most interesting ever held 
by that society. The president, Miss Annie Darner, is one of our best par¬ 
liamentarians, and she presided with much dignity and judgment. The 
programme was carried out as announced last month. Dr. J. A. Miller 
gave a most instructive address on the modern treatment of tuberculosis, 
and nurses engaged in that work reported progress in different cities in 
the State. 

The Board of Nurse Examiners through the secretary, Miss J. E. 
Hitchcock, made a long and very interesting report of the first year’s 
work under the registration law, which will be given in full in the next 
number. 

The secretary of the New York State Nurses’ Association, Miss 
Sutherland, gives a brief outline of the meeting in the official department 
of this issue. 

EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS FOR STATE REGISTRATION. 

In the October Journal was printed in full Miss M. A. Nutting’s 
paper on “ Educational Standards for State Begistration” read at the 
Berlin Congress, and in the present issue is given the discussion, in which 
a number of leading English and American nurses have expressed their 
views on this now all-important subject. The resolutions passed by 
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the congress as a body endorse the principles advanced by the speakers, 
and the subject as a whole is one to be studied by all those who are in¬ 
terested in the educational side of nursing. In Miss Nutting’s paper and 
in the discussion is shown the trend of thought which will greatly govern 
all educational progress in its relation to registration in the years not 
far distant, and nurses everywhere should make themselves familiar with 
the general plan, that the advance may be intelligent and uniform. 
Methods will differ, but the results aimed for will be practically those 
advocated at the Berlin meeting. 


A FALSE REPORT 

The Hospital Magazine, London, which is opposed to State registra¬ 
tion for nurses, has published a statement to the effect that the managers 
of the Hahnemann Hospital of Rochester, N. Y., are not in favor of 
registering the Training-School under the Regents of the University of 
the State. The report seems to be based upon some local newspaper com¬ 
ments of a not altogether considerate character, in which delay on the 
part of the managers has been interpreted as meaning disapproval of the 
registration law. In point of fact, the Hahnemann school is being en¬ 
tirely reorganized and its curriculum changed to meet the requirements 
of the Regents. Just at the time the law went into effect a new building 
was completed which increased the bed capacity of the hospital from 
twenty-five to nearly one hundred, and the adjustment to this increase 
and the reorganization of the Training-School could not be undertaken 
at the same time. 

The superintendent of the hospital, Mrs. Curtise, is a charter member 
of the New York State Nurses’ Association, and among the managers of 
the Hahnemann Hospital are men and women of influence in the com¬ 
munity who signed the petition in support of the New York bill and have 
been in sympathy with the registration movement from the first. The 
reports that have been circulated that the school would not be registered 
are an injury to the school and are entirely false. Registration of the 
school will be completed in ample time for the graduates to be registered 
under the waiver. 


HOURLY NURSING 

We hear that hourly nursing in San Francisco is carried on by two 
nurses, who report that they do on an average as well or better than in 
regular nursing. The charges are from one dollar to one dollar and fifty 
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cents for a visit of an hour or less, and for operations from five dollars to 
ten dollars. 

For two years the names of the members of the State Nurses’ Asso¬ 
ciation of California have been printed in the official directory of phy¬ 
sicians and surgeons, and this year the rates of charges are also included. 
These range as follows: 

For ordinary cases, including board, twenty-five dollars per week, or 
four dollars per day; contagious cases, including board, twenty-five dol¬ 
lars to thirty dollars per week, or four dollars to five dollars per day; 
quarantine cases, including board, five dollars to ten dollars per day; 
night duty, including board, twenty-five dollars to thirty dollars per 
week, or five dollars per night; adult male cases, including board, four 
dollars to five dollars per day; assisting at operations, five dollars to ten 
dollars; obstetrical and all other eases, salary to be paid from date of 
engagement unless otherwise arranged for; salary to be paid weekly 
unless otherwise arranged for; all travelling expenses to be paid by 
patient; visiting nursing, one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents per 
visit of an hour or less. 

GRADUATE MEN NURSES. 

Ordinary cases, including board, twelve hours, five dollars; twenty- 
four hours, six dollars; twenty-four hours, subject to call during sleep 
hours, seven dollars; contagious cases, including board, twelve hours, six 
dollars; twenty-four hours, eight dollars to ten dollars; assisting at 
operations, five dollars; treatments from one dollar and twenty-five cents 
to two dollars and fifty cents per visit; post-mortem work, five dollars; 
“ sitting up,” five dollars. 

We have a letter from a nurse engaged in hourly nursing which was 
received too late for this issue, but will be given in December. We wish 
we might hear from many others, as this is a subject of wide interest. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN 

We take pleasure in announcing that at the last meeting of the 
Graduate Nurses’ Association of Connecticut it was moved and carried 
that The American Journal of Nursing should be the official organ 
of the association. 


A CORRECTION 

Miss Dock asks us to correct a too-sweeping statement in her last 
foreign letter, to the effect that Miss Isla Stewart was the only London 
matron who favored State registration. 
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Of the twelve London hospitals with medical schools attached, Miss 
Heather-Bigg, the matron of Charing Cross Hospital, and Miss Swift, 
of Guy’s Hospital, are both in favor of State registration, and among 
the hospitals not connected with medical schools there are other matrons 
who believe in it, notably those of all the hospitals under the Metropoli¬ 
tan Asylums Board. 

The data of correction have been kindly furnished by Miss Breay, 
secretary of the Matrons’ Council. 


COPIES OF BILLS PASSED 

Hardly a day passes that we do not receive letters from nurses in 
those States where registration is being agitated asking for copies of 
the bills that have been passed, and for suggestions in regard to all 
the different ste_ps necessary to be taken before the passage of a bill can 
be secured. We are only too glad to give what information we can, but 
we wish sometimes that nurses would read their Journals more care¬ 
fully and file them for reference instead of throwing them away after 
a careless perusal. We find that some of our severest critics are those 
who admit that they never read the Journal. 

For the convenience of those who are struggling with registration 
work, we make the statement that the first four bills to be passed were 
printed together on a leaflet inserted between pages 736 and 737 in the 
June, 1903, issue of the Journal. The editorial on these bills, written 
by Miss Dock, may be studied to great advantage. The Maryland bill 
was printed in the February issue of this year, page 378. These num¬ 
bers are now out of print. Those nurses who have preserved their 
Journals possess the only history of the entire registration movement 
in this country, as it is found in the reports of the State associations 
in the Official Department, in the last two reports of the Associated 
Alumnae, and in the editorials. We are still making history, and in 
every number of the Journal facts are recorded that will make pages 
of history at the end of the year. The back numbers are becoming more 
valuable as time goes on. Keep them. 





